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Notes. 


PHOSPHORESCENT BIRDS. 


TERASHIMA’S ‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1713, 
tom. xliv., has this passage concerning the 
so- -called Ubumedori (literally, childbearing 
woman’s bird) :— 


“Tradition says that a woman who dies after 
parturition turns into this bird, which is certainly 
an invented story.....It abounds in the coasts of 
the western provinces of Japan people of 
Kiushtt say it uses to make its sudden appearance 
in dark drizzling nights, its station being un- 
failingly accompanied by a phosphoric light. To 
a distant onlooker it seems to resemble the gull in 
shape, but bigger, its voice, too, being similar to 
it. This bird can turn itself of its own will to a 
woman holding a baby. ‘Thus transformed, she 
asks a man who happens to meet. her unexpectedly 
to carry the infant on his back. Should he run 
away terror-smitten, he would get fever and ague 
that might sometimes prove fatal. But if he 

boldly yields to her request and carries it on his 
back, he would incur no harm, and when he should 
approach an habitation, he would feel his burden 
excessively lightened, and find on Zexamination 
it has entirely vanished.” 








In the ‘ Konjaku Monogatari,’ written in 
the eleventh century, tom. xxvii. ch. xliii., 
it is narrated how a celebrated warrior, 
Taira no Suetake (fl. c. 1000 a.p.), voluntarily 
went for a wager to meet a Ubwme or child- 
bearing woman, who requested him _ to 
carry her baby across a river, and how, after 
doing her the service, he discovered his 
burden was really nothing but a few leaves 
of a tree, which she had made look and cry 
quite childlike. The narrative concludes 
with the remark :— 

“Some say this Ubume is produced by a cunning 
fox in order to play upon a weak-he arted man, 
whereas others hold a malicious woman dead in 
childbed turns to it. 

Terashima’s work, J/.c., gives the following 
Chinese story from Li Shi-Chin’s ‘ Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,’ 1578 :— 

* Ku-hwoh-niau.—This is a species of demon, 
capable of doing away with a human soul, and 
abounds in King-chau. Clad in feathers, it is a 
bird, but on their removal it becomes a woman. 
Indeed, it is a metamorphosis of a woman who 
has died in labour, whence it has two paps on its 
breast and is. very fond of carrying off an infant, 
whom to adopt and nurse as its own. It will do 
well for every family with an infant never to put 
its clothing out of the house in the night. 
Otherwise this bird, during its nocturnal flight, 
will drop its blood and mark the clothing, simul- 
taneously making the infant peculiarly nervous 
and timorous, which disease is called Jivu-ku- 
hien (innocent nervousness). Of this bird all are 
female, there being not a single male one. It 
nightly flies and hurts mankind during the seventh 
and eighth moons of the year. 

With regard to this belief about danger 
through clothing, J. Theodore Bent in his 
‘The Cyclades,’ 1885, p. 181, says :— 

‘*For many days to come mother and babe 
are strictly forbidden to wear clothes which have 
been exposed to the stars unless they have been 
fumigated by a censer. There is something 
practical in this rule, for in damp Sikinos every- 
thing that is exposed to the night air becomes 
impregnated with moisture.” 

In Ratzel’s ‘ History of Mankind,’ trans. 
Butler, 1896, vol. i. p. 474, the Javanese 
cobolds, male and female, respectively 
named Ganderuoa and Veves, are said to 
torment men by throwing stones and staining 
their garments with red ‘saliva after chewing 
the areca nut. Writing in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, 
No. 278, p. 306, 1909, I have tried to attribute 
such superstitions to the unexpected growths 
by night of some micro-fungi upon damp 
clothing. 

The Japanese and the Chinese are by no 
means the only peoples who have ever 
believed in the metamorphosis of a woman 
dead in childbed into a malicious being. 
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According to Landes, the Annamites hold 
a woman, who has lost five infants succes- 
sively and dies in her sixth confinement, to 
become the spirit Me-con-runh, which causes 
miscarriage by thrusting itself in a gravid 
woman’s room. It appears as a woman clad 
in white, posting herself upon a loncly tree 
and dandling her departed infants (‘ Cochin- 
chine Francaise: Excursion set Reconnais- 
sances,’ vol. i. p. 448, Saigon, 1880). The 


people in Panjab believe in a woman who | 


dies in her labour becoming a Churel, whose 
habitat is in ruined forts and _ burying- 
grounds. She has a face like a woman, but 
very hideous; breasts pendent and carried 
over the shoulders; heels turned to the 
front. She wears black clothes, has long 
black tusks, and eats children (Panjab Notes 
and Queries, Allahabad, vol. i. note 334). In 
T. F. Beeker’s ‘The Mythology of the Dyaks,’ 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asia, vol. iii. pp. 106, 113, Singapore, 
1847, two evil-doing demons are described. 
One named Kamiak flies like a bird, and 
directs his malignity chiefly towards pregnant 
women, shutting up the foetus in the womb 
so as to make it never able to see the light. 
Another group of demons named Kloa 
resemble the Amazons, but differ from them 
in their long breast being placed in the 
midst, but not on the left side of the bust. 
They quietly lie in wait till the moment of 
the delivery of a child, when they quickly 
come forth to grasp the little crier by his 
neck and turn him into a monster birth. 
Though not stated by the writer, it is highly 
probable that these demons of the Dyaks 
were originally conceived as transformations 
of the women who had died in the act of 
travail. 

From the quotations given above it will 
be evident that originally the Japanese 
Ubume was simply a female spirit using to 
hoax men with her illusory baby. But 
later on its stories were somewhat amalga- 
mated with those of the Chinese Ku-hwoh- 
niau, and it underwent a change from a 
ghost into a bird. Even nowadays some 
Japanese in Higo credit the story of a 
woman dead in labour becoming a spirit 
called Yasukar6, which makes its appearance 
in dark rainy nights, incessantly crying 
“ Yasukar6, yasukar6 (‘‘ Will be easy, will 
be easy’’), which shows what excessive 
anxiety she had had about her childbearing 
before it proved fatal. 

The idea that the bird emits phosphor- 
escence would seem to have been endemic 
to the Japanese, inasmuch as no Chinese 
authority has mentioned it. 


The Japanese adversaria ‘Baison Sai- 
hitsu,’ commonly ascribed to Hayashi 
Déshun (1583-1657), tells us :— 

““Some one told me that he stealthily peered 
on the so-called Ubume, that utters babyish cries 
in the night, and discovered it was nothing but 
the ‘ blue heron’ (Aosagi, the common heron of 
England, Ardea cinerea, L).”’ 

Kaibara’s ‘Yamato Honzé,’ 1708, and 
Kitamura’s ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ 1830, state the 
‘blue heron ’’ to emit phosphoric light in the 
night. But in Terashima’s work quoted 
above, tom. xli., no mention is made of this 
phenomenon about the same bird, whereas 
the following words occur sub art. ‘ Goisagi ” 
(the night-heron, Nycticorax griseus, L.):— 

“When it flies in the night, it sheds as much 

light as fire, and the light is strongest in the moon- 
lit nights, when it happens that one meets a big 
night-heron standing near a shady bank and 
resembling a man staying erect, and mistakes it 
for a ghost.” 
If this statement be correct, the nocturnal 
light of this bird, said to be brightest by 
moonlight, must have its cause more in 
reflection than in phosphorescence. Accord- 
ing to Kikuoka, ‘ Shokoku Rijindan,’ written 
in the eighteeeth century, tom. iii., the so- 
called “ Old Woman’s Fire” used to frequent 
in rainy nights the villages about Hiraoka 
in Kawachi. It was popularly believed to 
be the transformation of an old avaricious 
woman who had used nightly to steal the 
oil from the lamps of the Shinto temple of 
Hiraoka. Some time ago, a man was 
surprised by its fall just before him; he 
fell down on the ground and cautiously 
looked on it, when it was discovered to be a 
cock-like bird uttering sounds by clattering 
its bills; it immediately flew away, and 
became a round fire to the distant sight. It 
is said to have been really a night-heron. 
Because that the bird, according to the 
story, made noise by clattering its beaks, it 
would appear more correct to attribute the 
“fire”? to a stork. 

Some European peoples, too, were formerly 
the participants in such a belief, and some 
of them may continue in it even nowadays, 
as the subjoined quotations attest :— 

“In the Hercynian Forest, in Germany, we 
hear of a singular kind of bird, the feathers of 
which shine at night like fire.’’-—Pliny’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ trans. Bostock and Riley, ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library,’’ vol. ii. p. 528. 

**In Italy two kinds of these lights [the tgnes 
fatui] are said to have been discovered, one in the 
mountains,.the other in the plains. They are 
called by the common people cularsi, because they 
look upon them as birds, the belly and other parts 
of which are resplendent like the pyrauste or 
fireflies.”’"—W. C. Hazlitt, ‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ 
| 1905, vol. ii. p. 638. 
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‘‘Greek sailors personify them [the Fires of 
St. Elmo] still as birds of evil omen, which settle 
on the mast, just as Ulysses did on his travels.”’— 
J. Theodore Bent, ‘ The Cyclades,’ 1885, p. 48. 

Are there any other instances of the 
belief in some birds capable of giving off 
phosphoric light ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





WORDS IN BISHOP DOUGLAS'S 
‘ ENEADOS,’ 1513. 


(See ante, pp. 156, 177.) 


Ecstasy (1382, 1400, then 1592).—‘‘ In extasy 
scho stude, and mad almaist ”’ (Lat., Stetit acri 
fixa dolore).—vii. 101 

Effusion (ec. 1440, then 1526).—‘‘ The grund 
[was] wet....with effusioun of blude.’’—xii. 146. 

Element.—* [Jove] rewlis at will hevin, erd, 
and eliment ”’ (Lat., Coelum et terras).—iv. 191. 

Enjoy, to use, te keep.—** Thyne armour. 
With the I leif, for ay to bene eniosyt.”—x. 343. 
Did the Bishop insert the s fur the sake of a 
rime with “‘ reiosit ”’ ? 

Erect, v. (in this sense, 1573, &c.).—‘‘ [He] all 
enragyt hys sovvir targe erekkit.’’—x. 342. 

Error, straying about (1594).—“ Eftir lang 
wandring and errour our the see ’’ (Lat., Pererrato 
ponto).—ii. 85. 

Evade (1535).—** On the rycht syde the cost 
and wallis “ _ > (Lat., Dextrum fuge littus et 
undas).— ili. 

Fvil-w illy, fall ‘of ill will (1382, 1400, 1500-20).— 
“Thai....with evil willy ene the  schippis 
behaldis ” (Lat. -, Oculisque malignis).—v. 263. 

Evercise, v. (in this sense, c. 14380, then 1531, 
&c.).—"* That he may....Exers his journe.”’— 
x. 342. 

Exhort, to implore.—‘ Thus I beseik the, Lord, 
thus I exhort.’’—x. Prologue, p. 276. 

Explorator (in this amicable sense, 1844).— 

I sall forsuith exploratouris send to spy 
In ony wod gif [4Eneas] be wpdrive. 


i. 54. 

Fault, v. intrans. (15 c., then 1548, &c.).— 
“That thai have faltit anys lang tyme befoir”’ 
(Lat., Peccare fuisset ante satis).—ix. 220. 

Fencible (1325, 1475, then 1535, &c.).— 
* Addres thi fensable men in thair array.”— 
vii. 111. 

Ferry-boat (1440, 1458, then 1580, &c.).— 
Beis nocht our [over] studious to spy a mote in my 

ee, 

That in zour awin a ferry bote can nocht see. 

First Prologue, p. 19. 

This is curious. The trabs or doxds of Matt. vii. 3 
was taken as meaning a tree trunk, then a trunk 
hollowed out to serve as a boat. Barclay in 
1509 (see ‘N.E.D.’) uses beame in this sense. 
But why Douglas made it a ferry-boat is an open 
question. 

Fifth wheel.‘ [Of no more use] than langis 
to the cart the fyft quheyll.”—xiii. Prologue, 
p. 171 

Fillet, of beef (1420, 1430, then 1658, &c.).— 
[Thai] Did of perpetual oxin fyllatis eit ’’ (Lat., 


Flap, v. intrans.— 

[The owl] Evyn in the face....of Turnus ~#**"** 
Can fle and flaf, and maid him for to grow 
[shudder]. xii. 159. 

Flaw, to fly.—‘‘* And with swift course flaw 
throw the salt see” (Lat., Pelagoque volamus).— 


iii. 126. 
Flexible (1548).—‘ A goldin’ bewch With 
auriall leifis, and ae twistis tewch.’’—vi. 17. 


Flinders, in or into (1450, 1550, &c.).—‘* The 
airis [oars] in flenderis lap.’’—v. 236. 

Flint, fierce as.—‘‘ He was fleand fers as flint.’’"— 
x. 310; also xi. 58. 

Floor.—‘‘ Of the erd a grete flur” (Lat., 
Aggeritur tumulo tellus).—iii. 122. 

Folding gates (Scott, 1824).—*‘ The faldin zettis 
baith vp warpit brayd ”’ (Lat., Tectis bipatenti- 
278. 


bus).—x. 
Foolhardiness. —‘‘ Vicis tuane, Of quham fuy!l 
hardines clepit is the tane.’’—xi. Prologue, p. 2. 


Fool’s cap (1632).—‘‘ Heich on zour heid set 
up the foly hat.’’-—vi. Prologue, verse 2. 

Foot it, to (1576).—‘* Thai fut it 80 ge lang 
war to devys ‘chair hasty fair.’’—xiii. 

Footman, a foot soldier (1290, 1450, youd 1598). 

—‘‘ Lychaonyus eike, a fute man’ (L at., ata 
peditem).—x. 338. 

For all, notwithstanding.— 

1. ‘‘ [He] slew Bytias, for al his glowrand ene.” 
—ix. 262. 

2. “Now he liggis law, for all his feris.”’-— 
x. 322. 

Forbear, sb. (c. 1470, then 1578, &c.).—* Thar 
our forbearis first in thair credillis la’’ (Lat., 
Et gentis cunabula nostre).—iii. 1% 

Forloppin, ppl. adj. (1500-20, then 1570).— 
“That sic forloppin, Troianis....suld thankfully 
be resset [received].’’—vii. 122. 

Forth-borne, borne on with rage.—“ [The bull} 
Aggrevit, bustuus, and furth born.’’—vxii. 

Forth-shut, shut out. — The sonnys furth ae 
that pety was to seyn ” (Lat., Exclusi).—xi. 

Fortnight (1000 to 1440, then 1530 ).—** one 
me a fourtene nycht.”-—xiii. Prologue, p. 172. 

Fourth (10 c. to 1486, then 1588).—‘‘ Fra God 
Pylumnus to _rekkin the ferd man” (Lat., 
Pilumnusque illi quartus pater).—x. 328. 

Fra, when, as soon as.— 

1. “Fra the Latyn matronis {saw this].... 
Thai rent thar hair.’’—xii. 139. 

2. The queynis deces fra Turnus cleirly wist, 

[He] Went to the sege Eneas to resist. 
xii. 140. 
Fra that, because.— 
Fra that weill persavit he 
Na way to fle (Lat., Ubi).—xi. 63, 

Freckled (1380, 1422, then 1614, &c.).— 

1. “ With chekis freklit ’’ (Lat., Maculis inter- 
fusa genas).—iv. 216. 

2.“ Of — spraiklis all [the serpent’s] bak 
shone. "iv, 

Fudder, a feather —“I compt nocht of thir 
paygane Goddis a fudder.’”’—x. Prologue, p. 277. 


Gan for began.—‘‘ [Enee] In his breist gan rolling 
all on raw Thir uncouth chancis.’’"—vii. 19. See 
also Denude, Lout, and Upset. 

Gate-cheek.—‘‘ Strang zet cheikis of weirfayr 

..(Juno] straik dovne.’’—vii. 125. 

Gay (in this use, c. 1470, then 1533).—‘‘ An 
hundreth gay ambassatouris” (Lat., Centum 





Perpetui tergo bovis).—viii. 162. 





oratores).—xi. 34 
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Gild, v. (in this use, 1588, &c.).—** To purge the 


a7: and gylt the tender grene.’’—xii. 
p- 

Go above, to excel.—‘ [They shall] go abufe 
baith men and Goddis expres” (Lat., Supra 


homines, &c.).—xii. 157. 

Goat's wool, to go for (1588).—** Sum glastetis, | 
and thai gang at all for gayt woll.’’—viii. Prologue, 
p. 143. (The proverbi: al lana caprina.) 

Grain, a prong.— {[Neptune’s sceptre,] haifand 
granys thre.’’—i. 30. 

Graze, v. trans. (1667).—‘‘ Four hersis.... 
Gnyppand gersis the large feildis on raw” (Lat., 
Tondentes campum late. Ed. 1553, Greissis).— 
iii. 152. 

Gunpowder. "The 
Virgil is curious.— 
Syne to thair werk, in maner of gun pouder, 
(The Cyclopes] mydlit and thai mixt this feirful 

souder. viii. 181. 

Gust, v., to smell.—* strang gustand cedyr 


interpolation of this into 


The 


is all to schyde ”* (Lat., Olentem scindere cedrum). 
—xi. 19. 4 
Haitrent, hatred (1375, &c.).—‘ Gif thow has 


nocht all Troianis at haitrent ’ (Lat., Si nondum 
exosus ad unum Trojenos. Ed. 1553, at hatrent). 
—yv. 265. 


Happen to be.— ‘Ov in the cetie of Myce 
happynit to be.’’—v. 226. 

Hardis, sb. plural (what is this ?).—‘* The 
kenlyllyt lynt and = hardis burnand — schyr 
{bright].’’—viii. 201. 

Hatches, rowers’ seats.—‘‘ Sit doun on hechis’ 
(Lat., Considere transtris)—iii. 186. See also 
Orlop. 


Have done.— 
‘* Haue done, cum on, this is our lattir day.” 

li. 107. 

2. “ Haue done, fadir, quod I.’ . 109. 

Hazard, adj. (what is this ¥). —_  Mezentius, mok. 
and at this hazard hed” (Lat., Huic capiti 
insultans).—viii. 191. 

He and he, this man and that.— 


1. ‘* He and he Inforcis of to schowin the schip | 


to saif.’ —v. 236. 

2. * Followand thar chyftane, he and he.”— 
ix. 213. 

3. ‘* Nother party wyst, nother he nor he, To 
sa'f hym self.’ —x. 339. 


Head, of a spear (14 c., then ec. 1533).—‘* With 
a scharp castyn heid ”’ (Lat., Conjecta ca oi —_ 
xii. 120. 

Head-band (1535).—‘‘ Lous heid bandis, shaik 
doun zour hayris al.’’—vii. 109. 

Head-lace, a head-band or fillet.—‘‘ Sum tyme 
her heid lays for to knyt hir hayr.’’—vii. 106. 

Headstrong (1398, then 1530).—** [He] by hys 
hedstrang hors a fall had caucht ”’ (Lat., Infreenis 
equi lapsu). nig 338 

Heart-pipes, the diaphr: agm or midriff.‘ Hys 
hart pipis the scharp hed persyt in tua” (Lat., 
Transit precordia).—ix. 240. 

Hedy, adj. (what is this ?).—‘‘ He had been 
evineld with thee, and hedy peir”’ (Lat., Et nune 
zquali tecum pubesceret w#vo).—iii. 149 

Heugh, sb., a cavern (1300, &c. )— Vndir a 
hingand hewch, in a derne vent ”’ (Lat., In secessu 


loago sub rune cavata).—ii. 1383. 
Hey ho (1471, &c.).—*‘ Thair feris exhorting, 
with mony heis and how. "iii. 12 


Hide, a man’s skin (1000-1460, a 1536, Ke.) 
—‘ Persin] the hyde [it] mayd a litill wound.’ 


xii.J121. 


| High, in, at once, 
Prologue, | this auarus kingis cost in hy. 


precipitately.—** Flee from 
—ii. 120. 

Hoit, adj. (editor says “ ordered, suitable ’’),— 
Apon his teit his meyit schois hoit 
War buklit on the gys of Tuscany. 

viii. 
(Lat., Et Tyrrhena pedum circumdat 
plantis. Ed. 1553, mete schois hote.) 

Hold room (nautical).—*‘ [Cleopatra in moa 

Sealand schetis, and haldand rowme at larg 
(Lat., Vela dare, et laxos jam jamque immitte re 
funes).—viii. 202. 

Hover, v., to hesitate (1440, 1475, then 157: 

&c.).—** He hovirris all abasit for dreid ”’ (Lat 


7 


183. 
vineula 


» 
ds 


Cunctaturque metu).—xii. 163. 
How, adj., hollow.—* The how cavern of his 
|} wolujnd ” (Lat., Specus atri vulneris).—ix. 261. 


Hull (of a ship, 1571) :— 
Sum deil slaw wes sche, 
For that hir holl wes of a hevy tree. 
v. 232 
is sometimes the hold, but not so het 
Hunting-rail, a hunting-net.—** Amyd_— the 
hunting ralis and the nettis.”°-—x. 335. 
Huntress (14 and 15 ¢., then 1590 ),—‘‘ 
moder, ane huntrice.’’—ix. 223, 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 
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(To be continued.) 





AN AMERICAN ORACLE OF 1803. 
In August or September, 1803, a farmer 


named Joseph Hoag saw a vision of American 
history for more than a century ahead. It 
was in the open fields in daylight, at Char- 
lotte, Vermont. Hoag was a Quaker 
minister, and the vision is well known in the 
Society of Friends. This Society, however 
was chary of publishing it, partly because 
it has always been conservative in such 
matters, and partly because the oracle 
predicted the Civil War and the abolition 
of slavery. 

For many years I despaired of finding 
any copy of an account of the vision, printed 
or manuscript, earlier than 1861, when one 
appeared at Glasgow (The British Friend, 
Sixth Month, Ist) and at Auburn, N.Y., in 
the official edition of Hoag’s Journal. Scepties 
were wont to say that the whole thing had 
taken shape after the war. This doubt is 
now for ever laid to rest. A complete 
printed text was found by me in July, dated 
1854. It appeared in The Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer for Twelfth Month, 2, 1854, and has 
just been reprinted by the editor. Most 
significant is the fact that this text was 

* copie d by request from Frederick Douglas's 





_ | Paper.” This was the famous runaway 


—|slave, whose paper, called at first The Nor th 


| Star, appeared at Rcchester, N.Y., from 
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1847 to 1860 (or even later, according to 
some). 

I will here give the most important part 
of the text, constructing it according to the 
usual critical principles. After a religious 
preamble, quoting the words of the voice 
that spoke to him, the seer continues :— 


*T saw them dividing in great heat. This 
division began in the Church on points of doctrine : 
it commenced in the Presbyterian society,* and 
went through the various religious denominations, 
— in its progress and close its effects were 

early the same. Those who dissented went off 
Ww with high heads and taunting language, and those 
who kept to their original sentiments appeared 
exercised and sorrowful. And when the dividing 
spirit entered the Society of Friends,+ it raged in 
as high degree as in any I had before seen ; and, 
as before, those who separated went off with lofty 
looks and taunting language ;= those who kept 
their ancient principles retired by themselves. 
It next appeared in the lodges of the Freemasons : 
it broke out in appearance like a volcano, inas- 
mueh as it set the country in an uproar for a 
length of time.$ 

“Then it entered politics throughout the 
United States, and did not stop until it produced 
a civil war, and abundance of blood was shed.|| 
In the course of the combat the Southern States 
lost their power, ond slavery was annihilated 
from their borders. 

“Then a monare chical power arose in this 
government, established a national religion, and 
made all societies tributary to support its ex- 
penses; I saw them take property from Friends 
to a large amount. I was amazed at beholding 
all this, and I heard a voice proclaim: ‘ This 
power shall not always stand ; but with it I will 
chastise my Church until they return to the 
faithfulness of their forefathers. Thou seest 
what is coming on thy native country for their 
iniquities and the blood of Africa, the remem- 
brance of which has come up before me. This 
vision is yet for many days.’ ” 

Thus ends the oldest form of the text, 
which survives in an Indiana reprint of 
1889, based upon old copies. The common 
editions, including the Negro text of 1854, 
add :— 

‘T had no idea of writing it for many years, 
until it became such a burden [the Negro text 
has * * burthen | that, for my own relief, I have 
written it. 

The passage about monarchical govern- 
ment differs in the current text. I have 
used that of “‘ some very old copies ’’ known 
to the Indiana publisher of 1889. The 





* Cumberland Presbyterians, 1810. 

+ Hicksite Quaker schism, 1827-9. 

t The words in italics are not in the text of 
1854. 

$ Anti-Masonic agitation, 1826-40. First Anti- 
Masonic political convention held at Philadelphia, 
1830, 

| 1861-5. 

© 1865. 








phrase ‘‘ took the government of the States ” 
is usually inserted. This final item of the 
vision was said by a son of the seer’s to have 
been no part of the original of 1803, but to 
have been added at the time of writing. 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 





GERMAN PRINCES WHO HAVE FALLEN IN 
THE War.—The Almanach de Gotha for 
1915 gives the names of the following 
members of German princely families who 
had fallen in the war before the date at 
which it appeared :— 

1. Prince Maximilian of Hesse (son of Prince 
Frederick Charles of Hesse and Princess Margaret 
of Prussia, sister of the Kaiser), born 1894, died 
from wounds at the Convent of St. Jean Chapelle, 
12 Oct., 1914. 

2. Prince Frederick William of Lippe, born 
1858, killed 6 Aug., 1914 

3. His nephew, Prince Ernest of Lippe, born 
1892, killed at Villers les Guise, near St. Quentin, 
28 Aug., 1914. 

4. Prince Henri XLVI. of Reuss (branche cadette), 
born 1896, killed near Lille...... Oct., 1914 

5. Prince Frederick John of Saxe-Meiningen- 
Hildbourghausen, born 1861, killed at Namur, 
23 Aug., 1914. 

6. His younger son, Prince Ernest, born 1895, 
killed at Maubeuge, 28 Aug., 1914. 

7. Prince Victor Wolrad of Waldeck, born 
1892, killed at Masly, 17 Oct., 1914. 

8. Count William of Fugger, born 1876, 
killed 5 Sept., 1914. 

9. Count Frederick Albert of Rechteren-Lim- 
pourg, born 1885, killed at Morgues, 24 Aug., 
1914. 

10. Prince Charles of Solms-Braunfels, born 
1892, killed 1914. 

11. Prince William of Carolath-Beuthen, born 
1881, killed at Meysse, near Brussels, 26 Aug., 
1914. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
» Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


«« Nauscopy.’’—The definition of this term 
as given in ‘The Century Dictionary’ is 

‘the art, or pretended art, of sighting ships 
or land at great distances.” The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives a short quotation from ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ of 1797, and references 
to the 1847 Webster and other dictionaries. 
Let me add that the inventor or originator 
was one Etienne Bottineau of Mauritius, 
whose life is given in the ‘ Biegraphie 
Nouvelle des Contemporains’ (Paris, 1820- 
1825). The discovery is described at some 
length in the inventor's ‘Mémoire,’ an 
extrait from which appeared in 1786, based 
upon which The Scots Magazine published 
an article explaining the invention in its 
April number for the same year. Bottineau 
claimed that by certain signs in the clouds 


| and on the surface of the sea he was able to 
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discover the presence of ships or land at a 
distance of ‘* 250 lieues’’ and more. 

His alleged power was tested in Mauritius 
for eight ‘months beginning with 15 May, 
1782, and out of 155 ships dealt with by 
him his prediction was right as regards the 
correct time of their arrival in about one 
half the cases. The other vessels were 
delayed by the war or becalmed, or did not 
call at the island. 

The Abbé de Fontenay gave a very guarded 
account of the invention in his Journal 
général de France of 30 April, 1785, based on 
a ‘Mémoire’ submitted by Bottineau to the 
French Government; but for some reason or 
other he incurred the wrath of the inventor, 
who began proceedings in the law courts 
against him—I do not know with what result. 

M. Albert Pitot in his ‘ L’Ile de France 
(1715-1810),’ published at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, in 1899, prints some extracts 
from the ‘Mémoires secrets pour servir & 
Vhistoire de la République des Lettres en 
France’ (vol. xii.), according to one of 
peng 

“il parait que M. Bottineau est une espéce de 

fou; il s'est rendu, il n’y a pas longtemps, a une 
école de magnétisme animal, il s’est adressé au 
Comte Maxime (de Ségur), il lui a dit qu’en Asie, 
ou il avait résidé longtemps, il se trouvait des 
Indiens m: ilfaisants qui avaient le secret de nouer 
Vaiguillette.”’ 
M. de Ségur promised him quite seriously 
that the matter should be investigated by 
the Société de Harmonie. ‘* Puis on s’est 
mis a rire de M. Bottineau.” 

According to the author of *‘ A Transport 
Voyage to the Mauritius’ (London, 1851), 
‘the celebrated ship-seer....when removed to 
Brest by order of Napoleon....at once confessed 
that his powers had left him with the change of 
climate,’ 
and was consequently sent back to Mauritius. 
No reference is given for this statement. 

L. L. K. 


Stans oF Otp Lonpon. (See references 
supplied an‘e, p. 84.) —The subjoined houses of 
entertainment are referred to in the accounts 
of the Masons’ Company in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries :-— 

Mermaid Tavern, Bread Street, 1629. 

‘ Castle Tavern and Star Tavern, Coleman Street, 
itto. 

Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, 1634. 

King’s Arms, (?) Basinghall Street, 1638. 

Half-Moon Tavern, Cheapside, 1682. 

Goose and Gridiron Alehouse, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1717. 

Crown Alehouse, 
Lane, ditto. 

Tree Tavern, Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
ditto. 


Parker’s Lane, near Drury 





Rummer and Grapes Tavern, Channel Row, 
Westminster, ditto. 

Crown Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange, 
1720. 

Horn Tavern, Westminster, c. 1731. 

Swan, East Street, Greenwich, ditto. 

Ship Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange, ditto. 

Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross, ditto. 

Three Tuns Tavern, Newgate Street, ditto. 

King’s Head, Pall Mall, ditto. 

Benn’s Coffee House, New Road, ditto. 

Queen’s Arms, Newgate Street, ditto. 

Rummer, Queen Street, Cheapside, ditto. 

Horn and Feathers, Wood Street, ditto. 

Vine Tavern, Holborn, ditto. 

Crown Tavern, Smithfield, 1756. 

Castle Hotel, Richmond, 1767. 

With regard to the three signs of the 
‘*Rummer”’ in the foregoing list, it may be 
noted that Larwood and Hotten remark 
upon this drinking- vessel sign as fairly 
common, alluding “to the existence of no 
fewer than three “public-houses of the name 
in Bristol only. Wititram McMurray. 


Some AMERICANISMs.— Judge Ruppenthal 
of Kansas has compiled a number oft 
very striking words which, in the course of 
his experience, he has come across, and which 
are so effective that it is likely they 
will come into the language, and advance 
into the permanency of the dictionary from 
their present colloquial stage. These words 
are deserving of notice, and may be worth 
your publishing, and so bringing them before 
a wider public than can be reached by the 
judge’s book. I quote a few :— 

Armstrong (adj.), operated by the arm as opposed 
to machinery ; used jocosely of scythes, sickles, 
saws, «ec. 

Black dishes (n. phr.), cooking utensils by contrast 
with glass and china.—* I will leave the black 
dishes for her to clean up.” 

Brock (adj.), speckled, flecked with white, as a 
“ brock-faced cow.” 
Cogitate (v. i.), variant of 

* reckon.” 

Colonel (n.), applied to auctioneers. 

Compushency (n.), necessity, compulsion. it 
was a case of compushency, so I went. 

Dead in the shell (adj. phr.), utterly worn out.— 

I have to go without sleep I will be dead 
in the shell.’ 

Diangling (p. a.), -)» contamination of *‘ diagonal ”’ 
and * angle. ‘He went diangling across the 
block.” 

Dog-robber (n.), a menial servant of army 
officers, used by soldiers returning from the 
Philippines. 

Fine-haired (adj.), fastidious.—** We can’t please 
these fine-haired gentry.’ 

Fleas in one’s nose (n. phr.), chimerical notions. 

Grassoline (m.), cattle-dung used as fuel (con- 
tamination of *‘ grass’’ and “ gasoline ’’). 

Go-back land (n. phr.), land once cultivated, but 
long since neglected.—* The grass gener uly is 
ranker on go-back land than on prairie sod.” 


9 66 


* calculate,” “‘ suppose,” 


eta 
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Hog (v. t.), to sow grain without ploughing.—* I 
just hogged my wheat into the stubble field.” 

Horsebacker (n.), one riding on horseback. 

Huckle-jee bread.—Children, sitting with hands 
clasped over the knees, rock forward and 
backward at the huckles or hips, saying in 
sing-song :— 

My father and mother 

Are sick in bed, 

And I must learn how 
To make huckle-jee bread. 
Then up with your feet, 
And down with your head, 
And that is the way 

To make huckle-jee bread. 

Juberous (adj.), doubtful; also ‘ jubersome.”’ 

Lowerarchy (n.), jocose antonym of “ hierarchy.’ 

Me (n.), my property.—* He moved his fence 
several feet over on me.” 

Open one’s heart (v. phr.), to be generous, usually 
in irony.—* He opened his heart and gave a 
nickel to the cause.” 

Passing-on party (n. phr.), a reception where 
guests are conducted along the receiving line. 

Scald (n.), in the phrase ‘‘ to get a good scald on,”’ 
to have good results.—** I baked bread to-day 
and had a good scald on it.” 

Slanguage (n.), humorous contamination of 
“slang”? and *‘ language.” 

Soddy (n.), a house with walls of sod.—‘‘ Only in 
the Western counties are there any soddies 
standing now.” 

Sound on the goose (adj. phr.), reliable, dependable. 

Topsy-stove (n.), a heater with two holes for 
cooking. 

White horse or mule (n. phr.), diluted aleohol used 
as a beverage. 

Winna (n.), bindweed—used by Germans from 
Russia. 


’ 


These are some of the very expressive 
words and phrases which are noticed in 
several publications, such as The Literary 
Digest, The Catholic Fortnightly Review, and 
The Kansas Supreme Court Records. 


These words may not survive and get into 
general currency, but they illustrate the 
wonderful vitality of the English language 
in America. R. J. IKELzy. 

45, Wellington Road, Dublin. 


Dums-WaiTEerRS.—The earliest mention of 
these contrivances by that name occurs in 
1755 (‘N.E.D.’). In them we can trace 
the origin of the lift or elevator. Samuel 
Rogers in ‘ An Epistle to a Friend,’ ed. 1810, 
pp. 100-101, alludes to the petits soupers of 
Louis XV. at Choisy :— 

Nor boast, O Choisy! seat of soft delight, 

The secret charm of thy voluptuous night.... 

Lo, here, attendant on the shadowy hour, 

Thy closet-supper, serv’d by hands unseen, 

Sheds, like an evening-star, its ray serene 

To hail our coming. 

And a few lines further on he speaks of 
“the shifting side-board ” which excels “ the 











{ 
triumphs of a Loriot’s art.” The note, 


p. 113, describes 
‘those admirable pieces of mechanism, afterwards 
carried to perfection by Loriot, the Contidente and 
the Servante: a table and a side-board, which 
descended, and rose again covered with viands and 
wines (‘ Vie privée de Louis XV.,’ ii. 43).” 
The “ray serene” proceeded from the 
lamps which were placed on this “ shifting 
side-board.”’ RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


’ 


JAMES Howett anp ‘A PERFECT DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE PEOPLE AND COUNTRY OF 
ScoTLanpD.’—The tract above mentioned was 
reprinted by Wilkes in No. 31 of The North 
Briton. The writer of Howell’s life in the 
‘D.N.B.’ seems to consider it amusing ; and 
it does not appear to have occurred to any- 
body that the tract was one of the numerous 
frauds of the time, though latterly the 
British Museum Catalogue (on what authority 
I am ignorant) has attributed it alternatively 
to Sir Anthony Weldon, the malevolent 
Parliamentary libeller of the Scots. The 
title-page runs as follows :— 

‘A Perfect Description of the People and 

Country of Scotland. By James Howel, Gent. 
London. Printed for J. S. 1649.” 
Thomason has added the date of 
“June 14” to his copy. ‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’ vol. vii., 
has made the mistake of dating the tract 
1659, instead of 1649. 

Howell himself disclaimed the tract in 
The Moderate Intelligencer for 14-22 June, 
1649, as follows :— 

‘“There is a book called a description of the 
people and country of Scotland, published the 
last week, fathered upon Mr. James Howell, 
but very falsely and wrongfully. This it’s 
desired may be inserted for vindication of that 


Gentleman.’ : 
J. B. WIL.LIAMs. 


MISREADINGS OF MSS.—In the review of 
‘English Court Hand,’ ante, p. 131, it is 
shown how easily a practised copier may go 
wrong. May I call attention to one or two 
instances within my ownexperience ? When 
I was making extracts from the Durham 
Account Rolls for the Surtees Society I 
copied without hesitation “ pro molusione 
clausure voce. Furnace-close, xxd,’’ and 
again, ‘pro molusione prati vocat. lez 
Allers’’ ; and printed the remark, “ Molusio 
seems now to be a regular thing,” ‘ Durh. 
Ace. Rolls,’ p. 150, 1454-6. Imagining the 
supposed word to be ah early evidence for 
our word ‘‘ mulching,” I sent the quotations 
for the ‘N.E.D.’. When they came under 
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the notice of Dr. Bradley, he wrote to me | 
asking whether we might not read inclusione. | 
I at once referred to the MSS. , and found | 
the ec turned round so as to be exactly like | 
an o, though really no doubt a ec. And so | 
vanished the ghost-word molusio. | 
In Dugdale, ‘Mon.’ ii. 380 (ed. 1661), we | 
have the impossible reading “‘ unam_ nocium | 
carnis,”” and accordingly nociwm appears in | 
Ducange with a suggestion as to its meaning. 
On referring to the MS., P.R.O. Esc. 
15 Edw. IIf., No. 73, I found *‘ unam peciam 
earnis.”” See * Memorials of Ripon,’ Surt. 
Soc., i. 224 and note, and correction, p. 334 
(N. & Q.,' 6S. v. 45). A ee! ie 
Winterton, Lines. 


| 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
WANTED.— 


Source oF Latin MAxIu 


The Library Company of Philadelphia, 
founded in 1731 by Benjamin Franklin, 


has for its book-plate motto the words, 
*Communiter bona pro’undere deorum 
est.’ There seems to be no record as to the 
manner inwhich the phrase was proposed. 
lt may be possible that readers of «N. & Q.’ 
familiar with Latin literature may know 
the source. The seal of the Company 
reads, “* Communiter bona “anger Bers deum 
est,’ with the contracted form of the geni- 
tive, which may have been due to a desire 
to economize letters. I shall be glad of any 
information concerning the sentence. 
HENRY LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia, U.S. 

[Deum ”’ is presumably the not uncommon con- 
tracted genitive plural. } 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE WorpD “ GLADIO- 
Lus.’”’—Can any one tell me what is the 
correct pronunciation of this word? I have 
always pronounced it the same as the Latin 
word “ gladidlus,’ from which, of course, 
it is derived ; it is, in fact, the same word. 
Many persons, however, guided by Nuttall’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ urge that it is pronounced 

‘ glad-i’-o-lus”*’; while a still larger number 
pronounce it “ glad-i-6’-lus.”” Which of these 
three pronunciations is correct, and which 
does the new Oxford dictionary approve ? 
Does that dictionary give the correct pro- 
nunciation of words, or only such pronuncia- 
tions, or mispronunéiations, as may be in 


common use ? SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 





15, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


CONSTITUTION OF HIGHLAND SeEpts. — In 
what work canI find the best account of 
the constitution of the Highland septs in 
| regard to the relation between the chief and 
“his people ? W. CROOKE. 


Mrs. Goocu.—Who was Mrs. Gooch, who 
| published in 1792 ‘ The Lifeof Mrs. Gooch’ ? 
In Burke’s ‘Peerage’ I find a William 

Gooch, who married’ Elizabeth Sarah, 
daughter of William Villa Real of Edwinstow, 
Notts, a marriage which was dissolved by 
Act of Parliament in 1781. Was this the 
same person ? References to other accounts 
of her life, and to the family to which she 
belonged, would be welcomed. 

M. Hoce. 


Masor Sempie.—In his autobiography 
Semple, the ‘‘ Northern Scoundrel,’ speaks 
of his wife as a goddaughter of the celebrated 
Duchess of Kingston. Who was Mrs. 
Semple ? Is there any notice of Semple’s 
death ? R. M. Hoe 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 


AvTHoR WantTED.—Can any of your 
readers say whe wrote ‘ Scarsdale; or, Life 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Border 
Thirty Years Ago,’ a novel? (And what 
other works by the same, if known 2) It ap- 
pears to be one which would be conv eniently 
classified with those termed “* dialect novels.’ 
My copy is 3 vols., 8vo, red stamped cloth 


gilt, London, Smith & Elder, 1860. It has a 
gryphon  book-plate, ‘‘ Edmund _ Potter, 


Camfield Place.”’ 
no mention of this work. 


Halkett and Laing has 
R. B—T. 
Str AntTHONY JacKsON was buried in 
the old Temple Church, London, on 
14 Oct., 1666. His wife obtained per- 
mission to visit him when he was a prisoner 
in the Tower of London in 1651. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where 
Lady Jackson was buried, or anything about 
her ancestry or family ? 

Wm. Jackson PIGOTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


‘‘ NARTHEX.’’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives little or 
no information as to how or why this word 
came to be used as a term in architecture ; 
neither does it, nor Liddell and Scott, give 
any derivation of the Greek word. It is 
the name of an umbelliferous plant, used by 
schoolmasters as a cane (Latin /ferula). 

In architecture the narthex is the vesti- 
bule or space across the entrance to the 
nave, but separated from it by a screen, into 
which catechumens and penitents were 
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admitted ; but why, and when was it first 
called the narthex ? 


Is it, in reference to this schoolmaster’s | 
cane, as the place of discipline and correction ? | 


It so, was it used as a place of instruction, 
with any allusion to Galatians iii. 25 ? 
It seems curious to call a vestibule a cane, 


or even a box of ointment, to which the term | 


vapOn& was also applied. Lvucis. 

“THE ParKeE.’—An entry in the seventh 
Burial Register of St. Mary’s, Newington 
Butts, runs :— 

** 1673.3 Feb: Elizabeth. W. to William Lewis 
buryed in the Parke.” 
I should like to ask Dr. Wu. Martin if he 
will assist us to ascertain the locality of 
“the Parke.’ This parish adjoins that of 
St. George, Southwark, so it is, I hope, not 
too far from his well-studied spots. 

Geo. W. WAINE. 

“ Date WorKES”’ anp “ Ropps.’’—In an 
early seventeenth-century terrier (Surrey) 
the land is partly measured in “ daie 
workes.” If we assume these to be four 
perches each, and reckon each ‘* rodd’’ as one 
rood, the total appears to be_ incorrect. 
Required to know the area of a “ daie 
worke’”’ and a “ rodd.”’ 

GEO. W. WAINE. 


PATTERSON FamiILty.—Can any correspon- 
dent give me information as to the descent 
of this family ? C. PatrreRson. 


‘“ BALANCE OF POWER.’’— May it not be 
timely, and claim a general interest, to find 
out the history of the political term ‘‘ balance 
of power,” and, approximately, to ascertain 
the date when it was first applied to its 
weighty actual sense ? According to ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia’ of 1901, “balance of 
power’ is defined as 
‘fan expression used for that state of things in 
which no one of the European States is permitted 
to have such a preponderance as to endanger the 
independence of the others.” —Ctf. /.c., i. 672. 

What early authority of a political historian 
or statesman (English or foreign) can be 
quoted by whom this term had been at first 
employed ? I find in the first vol. (p. 631) 
of the great ‘ Historical English Dictionary,’ 
the author of which, Sir James Murray, was, 
alas ! not spared to see the completion of the 
work, a quotation from Yarranton’s ‘ Eng. 
Impr.,’ dated 1677, as the earliest - known 
instance of this figurative expression :— 

“Great danger might ensue in breaking the 
Ballance [sic] of Europe.” 


Nl 
| As I gather from the. ‘Dictionary of 
| National Biography,’ ed. Sir Sidney Lee, 
vol. Ixiii. p. 286 (1900), Andrew Yarranton, 
who flourished from 1616 to c.1684,was neither 
& professional politician nor a statesman, 
| but an engineer and agriculturist, and the 
author of the work referred to: ‘ England’s 
Improvement by Sea and Land to outdo 
the Dutch without Fighting,’ the first part 
of which appeared in 1677, the second in 


1681. H. KReEss. 
“THE INSECT AND THE REPTILE.’— 


The Town and Country Magazine tor Novem- 
ber, 1788, pp. 487-8, contains ‘ Histories 
of the Téte-a-Téte annexed ; or, Memoirs of 
the Insect, and the Reptile (No. 31, 32).’ 
In the accompanying illustrations the lady 
is termed “The Reptile,” and the gentle- 
man “The Insect.” 

“The Insect was born a Jew, and professes 
the religion of his ancestors; but as he intends 
pursuing the honest profession of an attorney, 
it is probable, like the rest of his kind, he will pre- 
viously commence Christian, and change his name 
to that of some respectable family....And yet 
the Insect is by no means destitute of sense. 
He has good musical abilities, and once in a 
frolic, for it could not be from necessity, appeared 
with a share of reputation on the Margate stage.”’ 
Has ‘‘ The Insect’ been identified ? Perhaps 
a list of attorneys of the period would help. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


D’HvuxatTrimE.—Who was this writer ? 
I cannot find his name in the general 
biographies or in the B.M. Catalogue. 
Where can I find the following lines by 
him ? 

Doux Soleil de mon ame, 

Centre de mes amouts, 
En l’Eternelle ardeur d’une si Sainte flamme' 

Je veux finir mes Jours. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


‘“ CONVERSATION”? CooKkE.— This once 
well-known author owed his sobriquet to his 
poem entitled ‘ Conversation,’ published in 
1807. He was also the author of biographies 
of Macklin and Foote. His real name was 
William Cooke, and he died on 8 April, 1824. 
There is a note about him in Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ iv. 437. 
| Cooke was twice married. I am anxious to 
| discover the maiden name of his second 
wife, by whom he is said to have had fifteen 
| children. HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


JAMES GRAY, JOURNALIST.—James Gray, 
or Grey, was a partner with James Perry in 
|The Morning Chronicle. I should be glad 
/of particulars about him. 
| Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to learn further information 
about the following persons: (1) Charles 
West, who graduated M.D. at Cambridge 
from Trin. Coll., 1728. (2) Johnson West, 
who was admitted on the foundation at 
Westminster in 1760, aged 14. (3) John 
Wheeler, son of Edmund Wheeler of 
Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire, who gradu- 
ated M.D. at Oxford from Ch. Ch., 1718, 
and was still a Faculty Student there in 
1738. (4) Thomas Whinyates, Rector of 
Charleton, Devon, 1742. (5) Blaze White, 
Rector of St. George’s, Canterbury, 1661-6, 
and of Stonar in the Isle of Thanet, 1663. 
(6) John White, admitted to the Inner 
Temple, 1700. (7) Michael White, who 
was admitted on the foundation at West- 
minster in 1695, and left the school 1700. 
(8) John Whitfield, son of Joseph 
Whitfield of Newbury, Bucks, who was 
admitted on the foundation at Westminster 
1744. G. F. R, B. 





Replies. 


WANSTEAD 4PARK. 
(11 S. xii. 121, 164.) 


UnpER the Bishops of London the Manor 
of Wanstead was held by the families of 
Hodon and Huntercombe, who were suc- 
ceeded by those of Tattershall, Hastings, 
De Ploise, and Heron. But Giles, son of 
Sir John Heron, was forced to give it up 
to Henry VIII. in consequence of a‘refusal 
to acknowledge the King’s supremacy in 
the Church. In 1549 King Edward VI., 
or his tutors, granted this and other pos- 


sessions to Robert, Lord Rich, and his 
heirs. Lord Rich built the Wanstead 
Manor House, then called Naked Hall 
Hawe. In 1557 Robert, his son and suc- 


cessor, alienated this Lordship to Robert 
Dudley, the great Earl of Leicester, who 
resided there, and in May, 1578, he enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth for several days. 
After his death his widow married Sir 
Christopher Blount. The great Earl being 
deeply in debt at the time of his death, an 
inventory was taken of his property, and 
by this it appears that the furniture, library, 
horses, &c., at Wanstead were valued at 
1,119/. 6s. 6d. The pictures were estimated 
at no more than I1/. 13s. 4d., although 
among them were three portraits of 
Henry VIII., and one each of Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth, Lady Rich, and _ thirty-six 
other personages. The library did Dudley 





no credit. It consisted’ of one old Bible, 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs" (old and torn), 
seven Psalters, and a Service Book valued 
at 13s. 8d. On the other hand, it cost 
4,000/. to bury this great Earl. 

After the death of Sir Christopher Blount, 
the Manor of Wanstead came to Charles 
Blount, Earl of Devonshire, and, when he 
died in 1606 without heirs, it came again 
to the Crown. By one of the Blounts it had 
been alienated to Sir George Carew ; but, in 
1640, Sir Henry Mildmay, Master of the 
Jewel Office under King James I. and 
King Charles I., purchased this Manor of 
Wanstead. After being again in the Crown, 
and in the possession of the Duke of York 
(afterwards King James II.) subsequent to 
the Restoration, it came by purchase to 
Sir Josiah Child. 

The Georgian Wanstead House was a 
very magnificent structure, erected near the 
site of the more ancient mansion. It was 
built by the celebrated Colin Campbell 
about the year 1715 for Sir Richard Child, 
Bart., son of Sir Josiah Child, who was a 
merchant prince of London. The principal 
front of this ‘‘ palace” was 260 feet in 
length. It consisted of two stories, a 
basement and the state story, and it was 
adorned by a noble portico of Corinthian 
columns. In the tympanum of the portico 
were the arms of the Tylney family, for by 
this time Sir Richard Child had blossomed 
into the Earl Tylney, and was a large land- 
owner in various parts of Essex. When the 
second Earl Tylney died in 1784 this manor, 
with other large estates, passed to his nephew, 
Sir James Tylney Long, Bt., of Draycot, 
in Wiltshire. His only son James eventu- 
ally succeeded to the title and inheritance, 
but during his minority the great Wanstead 
House was appropriated as the residence 
of the Prince of Condé and his following 
until the return of the French Royal princes 
to Paris in 1814. Miss Tylney Long, the 
next heiress to the great estate, occupied 
the mansion when she came of age. Her 
marriage with Mr. Wellesley Pole is a famous 
episode in English social history, and it 
attracted the attention of many literary 
men, including Tom Hood, who was a dweller 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Wan- 
stead Park. Mr. Wellesley Pole, it may be 
mentioned, made a very bad start at Wan- 
stead by attempting to shut up the public 
way through the Park. This was success- 
fully resisted at a trial at Chelmsford Assizes 
in 1813. 

The gardens and pleasure grounds were 
laid out by Sir Richard Child before the 
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building of the house. Opposite the rear 
frontage was an easy ascent, through a 
pleasant vista, to the River Roding (which 
was formed into canals), and had near it a 
curious grotto, constructed by the second 
Earl Tylney at an expense of 2,000/., in- 
dependent of its costly materials. The 
slopes or elevated grounds bordering the 
River Roding were planted with trees, 
as well as various other parts which now 
go to form the present Wanstead Park, 
which is unique in the variety of its arbori- 
culture. 

In the year 1715, on the south side of 
Wanstead Park, nearly adjoining the grounds 
at Aldersbrook, a tessellated pavement was 
discovered by some labourers who were 
digging holes to plant an avenue of trees 
in the gardens. Its extent from north to 
south was about twenty feet, and from east 
to west about sixteen. The tessere were 
of brick, and of various sizes and colours; 
on the outside they were red, forming a border 
of about one foot in breadth, within which 
were several ornaments, and in the centre 
the figure of a man, mounted on some beast. 
A small brass coin of the Emperor Valens, a 
silver coin, and several large pieces of Roman 
brick were found among the relics. Mr. 
Letheullier, the great local antiquary of 
the time, supposed it to have been the 
pavement of a banqueting-room belonging 
toa Roman villa. About three hundred yards 
further to the south remains of brick founda- 
tions were afterwards met with, together 
with fragments of urns, paterze, Roman coins, 
and other antiquities. For particulars see 
Gough’s ‘Camden’ and Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London.’ Mc. 


I have already forwarded direct to Mr. 
S. P. Kenny a copy of an article of mine on 
Wanstead House, which appeared in ‘ Bygone 
Essex’ in 1892. Amongst the literature in 
my possession referring to Wanstead House 
and Park I may mention the following :— 


‘A Sketch of Wanstead Park, and of the 
House which formerly stood there,’ by 
William Tegg (1882). 

‘Wanstead Manor and Park, Essex.’— 
Article in The Builder, 15 Dec., 1888. 

‘The Romance of Wanstead House.’— 
Article in The Forest Gate Weekly News, 
9 Oct., 1896. 

Article on Wanstead Park (No. 13 of a 
series), with views and plan by Bernard 
Alfieri, in The Photographic Art Journal, 
4 April, 1891. 

My best picture of Wanstead House is 





Stone by T. M. Baynes. From a sketch 
taken in November, 1823. London: Pub- 
lished by D. Walther, Brvdges Street, Covent 
Garden, December, 1823.” 

A very good view of the house is inserted 
in Hughson’s ‘ Circuit of London,’ vol. vi. 
It is entitled ‘Tylney House, Wanstead, 
Essex,’ and is dated 3 March, 181% A 
large full-page engraving is also contained 
in Harrison’s ‘ History of London.’ ° 

Views of the old house and “bits” in 
the grounds appeared in The Daily Graphic 
of 27 Dec., 1893, accompanying a paragraph 
on the new golf links at Wanstead. 

After being closed for a number ot years, 
Wanstead Park was acquired by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London in 1880, and added 
to Epping Forest. On 1 Aug., 1882, it was 
opened to the public. It then contained 
a famous grotto, which was unfortunately 
burned down in November, 1884. The ruined 
walls still mark the site. 

Anent this grotto I copy the following 
lines from The London Magazine for March, 
1764 :— 

Inscription 

for the Grotto in Karl Tilney’s Garden 

at Wanstead. 
When the moon at midnight reigns, 
And half enchants the shaggy plains, 
From their dances on the green 
Hither hies the fairy queen 
With her knights, cae ladies fair, 
All buxom, blith, and debonair. 
Then they touch the magic string ; 
Then the sweet-note minstrels sing 
Strains, such as raise the sheeted dead ; 
Philomela in the shade, 
Suspends her pipe, and listens by 
Whilst the syrens nine, reply. 
But, when young Aurora comes, 
They desert these shining domes, 
And with swift wing all the host, 
Flit to the Atlantic coast ; 
Till from thence desery’d, and then 
Pale night beholds them here again. 

March, 1764. 

In the old Lake House, which still stands 
to the south-west of the Wanstead House site, 
Thomas Hood, the poet, resided from 1832 
to 1835. Here he wrote his novel ‘ Tylney 
Hall,’ and also his poem on ‘The Epping 
Hunt.’ 

See also 9 &. ii. 489; iii. 113. 

JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Lord Braybrooke’s note on Wanstead 
Park in Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ quoted by your 
correspondent, ante, p. 164, “It is now Lord 
Mornington’s in right of his first wife,” was 
written about ninety years ago. To-day 
Wanstead Park forms part of Epping Forest, 


an engraving, “ Drawn from Nature and on | 2nd is under the Corporation of London. It 
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was thrown open to the public on 1 Aug., 
1882. When Lord Mornington acquired the 
estate through his wife, Miss Tylney-Long, 
in 1812, he rapidly proceeded to squander it, 
and in June, 1822—ten years after his 
marriage—the contents of Wanstead House 
were sold by auction to pay some of his 
debts. Mornington was obliged to escape 
down the Thames from his creditors in an 
open boat. His wife died broken-hearted. 
Wanstead House was pulled down, and the 
material sold piecemeal in separate lots. All 
that now remains is a turf-covered mound, 
and the site is used as a golf ground. The 
Park remained closed for many years till 
acquired for the public by the Corporation 
of London. 

“The Story of Wanstead Park,’ by O. S. 
Dawson, used to be sold at the refreshment 
chalet. See also ‘ Epping Forest,’ by E. N. 
Buxton, and ‘ London’s Forest,’ by F. J. 8. 
Perceval. G. H. W. 





THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 


(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 50, 
70, 121, 143, 161, 201.) 


In Dr. MartIn’s letter, dnte, p. 148, he says 
that he “has many instances where the 
‘Park,’ without qualification, refers to the 
Bishop’s Park only, and he has no instance 
where the * Park’ refers to anything else.” 

If Dr. Martin will refer to the facsimile 
reduction of the map of Southwark, c. 1542, 
in Rendall’s ‘Old Southwark,’ he will find 
that ‘“‘ Park Gate” is Suffolk Park Gate, and, 
again, ““The Park’ is Brandon’s Park. 
These examples show that a reference to 
“the Park’’ need not necessarily mean the 
Bishop of Winchester’s Park. 

The question at issue between us is whether 
the reference to “the Park” in the Coram 
Rege Roll, 1616, did refer to the Bishop’s 
Park, as Dr. MarTIN asserts, or whether it 
was, as I contend, the name of a piece of 
land abutting upon Brand’s land on the 
north, and, in consequence, lying between 
Brand’s land and Bankside. 

I am quite in agreement with him that 
in common parlance a reference to the 
Park would mean the Bishop’s Park. In this 
sense, any one living in the neighbourhood of 
Hyde Park to-day would speak of the Park 
as meaning Hyde Park. This, however, 
does not meet my point. In my article, 
ante, p. 11, I said: “In an important legal 
document defining the boundary of land.... 
the full title would be given,” that is to say, 
if the Bishop’s Park had been intended it 


| would have been called ‘“‘the Lord Bishop 
| of Winchester’s Park.” As an example of 
this, it may be remembered that when 
; Brand sold land to Mempris in 1626 it 
was stated to be “‘ bounded by the common 
sewer dividing the land from the park of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester on the 
south.” 

In the Coram Rege Roll document Brand's 
land is described as abutting upon “a piece 
of land called the Park upon the north.” 
In this legal document the piece of land 
would have been called the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester’s Park if that park had been 
intended. But, apart from this aspect, 
there is the topographical difficulty which 
definitely disposes of Dr. Marrrn’s conten- 
tion. The Bishop’s park lay to the south of 
Maiden Lane, and it could not, therefore, 
under any circumstances, have formed the 
northern boundary of Brand’s land, which 
is described in the Roll as lying wholly on 
the north side of Maiden Lane. The Park 
is clearly stated by the Roll to refer to the 
strip of land which lay between Brand’s land 
on the north and Bankside. 

If further support were required, the 
reference in the Sacramental Token Book 
for Bankside, 1598, clearly indicates that 
there were some cottages known as The Park, 
for the reference is, in the Bankside Token 
Book, ‘“‘ ffrom the Park.’ Dr. Martin, how- 
ever, says that I am unwise in appealing 
to the testimony of the Sacramental Token 
Books of Southwark for evidence on behalf 
of my contention for a park on the north of 
Maiden Lane. On the contrary, it seems 
to me that the reference to the Park in the 
Bankside Token Book is confirmatory of the 
accuracy of the Coram Rege Roll—that these 
cottages were known as the Park on Bank- 
side. 

That the Park did refer to some property 
on Bankside is undeniable on the evidence 
of the Coram Rege Roll, and the Bankside 
Token Book confirms this ; yet Dr. MARTIN 
says that he is “not aware of an iota of 
evidence that this was the case, beyond my 
statement.” If Dr. Martin could bring 
himself to believe in the accuracy of the 
contemporary documents, he would find an 
abundance of evidence. 

These cottages which formed the Park 
on Bankside may not have been many in 
number. The Coram Rege Roll only speaks 
of four garden plots on Brand’s land which 
abutted upon the Park on the north, so I 
cannot quite see why Dr. Martin should 
find it curious that, according to the Token 
Book, there should only be six token-holders 
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in the cottages. If, as iizk. MARTIN would 
have us believe, the Park must mean 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s sixty-acre 
park, would not it be much more curious 
that out of that great area only six token- 
holders could be found ? 

It is this confusion between the two 
properties—(a) the Park which formed the 
northern boundary of Brand’s land, and 
(b) the park of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester on the south—which has led Dr. 
MARTIN into mistaking the sewer on the 
north next the Park for the sewer on the 
south next the park of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. 

In the Close Roll Globe Alley is mentioned 
as being 124 feet north of this southern 
sewer; but Dr. Martin thinks that the 
measurements should be taken northwards of 
the northern sewer. This he proceeds to do, 
with the result that he finds the site of the 
Globe would be in the bed of the river, a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

GrEorRGE HuBBarpD, F.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





“Die Meyprriaca”: “ Hora AGypTiaca”’ 
(11 8. xii. 181). —Egyptian days were days 
on which it was unlucky to be _ bled, 
or to drink, or to eat goose, or to strike either 
man or beast, or to begin any work. Some 
of the days have, in the verses which indicate 
them, bad luck for special operations ; but 
the above are the matters which it is gene- 
rally unlucky to do on them. Durandus 
gives as the reason why they are called 
Egyptian, either that their unlucky character 
was determined by the Egyptian astrologers, 
or that they stand in some relation to the 
plagues of Egypt. They are specified for 
each month in a hexameter line, which gives 
two days, the former to be counted from the 
beginning, the latter from the end of the 
month. Thedays are 1 and 25 Jan. ; 4 and 
26 Feb. ; 1 and 28 March ; 10 and 20 April ; 
3 and 25 May; 10 and 16 June; 13 and 22 
July ; land 30 Aug. ; 3 and 21 Sept. ; 3 and 
22 Oct. ; 5 and 28 Nov. ; 7 and 22 Dec. 

The lines specifying the days are generally 
given in medieval Kalendars at the beginning 
of each month. They are not the same in 
all Kaléndars. One set is given by Chris- 
topher Wordsworth in ‘ The Ancient Kalen- 
dar of the University of Oxford,’ Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., vol. xlv., in a Kalendar which begins 
on p. 68, and another, which is also to be 
found in the works of Bede, in a Kalendar 
which begins on p. 198. 





’ 


They are also called “‘dies egri’’ and 
‘““dies mali,” and in some Kalendars have 
the letter D marked against them. 

Wordsworth also gives, op. cit., p. Xxviil, 
a set of lines for the hours of the unlucky 
days which were specially unlucky. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


There are many medieval superstitions 
about certain days. It was held that, 
thanks to Egyptian astrologers, some 
ominous dates had been discovered. On 
these no prudent man would let blood, start 
on a journey or begin any other task, or, 
unless he wished to be refused, propose 
marriage. These astrologers seem to have 
been as clever as their kinsmen the astrono- 
mers, who, as the lady said, were so ingenious 
that they had found out the names of the 
stars. It was so important to remember 
these Egyptian days that a verse was 
composed which brought them all in, and 
calendars also marked these days. For 
scholars more precise calculations were 
provided by famous medieval encyclopx- 
dists, such as Vincent of Beauvais (1190 ?- 
1264). He says that there are two such 
days in every month, and that these include 
the 25th of January. But, from some 
occult cause, this date was also the festival 
of St. Paul’s conversion. Merry and busy 
in a pagan survival, Englishmen then carried 
a buck to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and wore, or 
blew, bucks’ horns. What this curious co- 
incidence of dates portended has surely never 
been explained by Vincent or any one else. 
From an allusion in Chaucer it seems that 
the Egyptian days may have had some 
popular connexion with the plagues otf 
Egypt (‘ Book of the Duchesse,’ 1206, and 
Skeat’s notes, ‘Chaucer,’ i. 493-4). The 
Chureh, officially but vainly opposed to all 
astrology, by decrees and penitentials cen- 
sured the persistent common belief in 
Egyptian days (Smith, ‘Dict. Christian 
Antiq.,’ i. 551). 

Egyptian days were, however, part of a 
larger belief. There were many such speci- 
ally Christian unlucky days. The births of 
Cain and of Judas, and the destruction of 
Sodom and (tomorrah, were all, of course, 
unlucky days; but happily they were 
known, fixed, and avoided. There are 
plentiful allusions in our literature to unlucky 
days (Brand, ‘Popular Antiq.,’ ed. 1870, 
Index, s.v. ‘Days lucky or unlucky’). 
Such beliefs are widespread and venerable. 
‘“ Egyptian days’”’ form a part of that older 
taboo of fixed unlucky days which sometimes 
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became an ethical or religious rule. The | 
reason for unlucky days may often have 
been that the day is the anniversary of a 
calamity, such as a Roman defeat in battle. 
But often the original reason, adequate or 
inadequate, is lost. Then invention has its 
chance and uses it. One thing only is 
certain: ‘“‘ Lucky and unlucky days are 
found in the unwritten calendars of primitive 
peoples in many parts of the world” (W. 
Warde Fowler, * Religious Experience of the 
Roman People,’ p. 40; see also his ‘ Roman 
Festivals’ and Ovid, ‘ Fasti’). The 
tomans had their forty-eight dies nefasti 
and fifty-seven dies religiosi. The ancient 
Mexicans had unlucky days, fit only for 
doing nothing, and woe might be looked 
for by those who were born on these days 
(Frazer, ‘Golden Bough,’ vi. p. 28, note). 
Our own credulous, chatty Aubrey expands 
on this subject. He gives many unlucky 
dates, and had himself seen, and shown to 
that “ great astrologer Elias Ashmole, Esq.,” 
an * old Romish MSS. prayer-book....at the 
beginnings whereof was a Calendar wherein 
were inserted the unlucky days of each month 
set out in verse” (Aubrey, ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
p- 6). Yet the earlier people who trembled 
upon fixed unlucky days may have been 
really progressive. Their activities were 
hampered, but they generally had attained 
to the stage of the calendar, accurate or 
inaccurate, and so had entered into the 
realm of possible history. When we read 
of this belief we must remember the ship- 
wrecked man who, cast on an unknown 
coast, and seeing a gallows, cries out: 
*“Thank God I am in a civilized country !’”’ 
GEORGE WHALE. 
Savile Club, Piccadilly. 


See Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, vol. i. 
pp. 493, 494. In his note on 


I trowe hit was in the dismal, 
That was the ten woundes of Egipte. 
‘The Book of the Duchesse,’ 1206 sq, 


we read :— 


“The whole sentence means: ‘I think it must 
have been in the evil days (i.e., on an unlucky 
day), such as were the days of the ten plagues of 
Egypt’; and the allusion is clearly to the so- 
called dies Agyptiaci, or unlucky days; and 
woundes is merely a rather too literal translation 
of Lat. plaga, which we generally translate by 
plague. In Vincent of Beauvais, ‘ Speculum 
Naturale,’ lib. xv. c. 83, we find: ‘In quolibet 
mense sunt duo dies, qui dicuntur gyptiaci, 
quorum unus est a principio mensis, alter a fine.’ 
He goes on to show how they are calculated, and 
says that in January the Egyptian days are the 
Ist, and the 7th from the end, i.¢., the 25th; and 
he expressly refers the name Agyptiaci to the 
plagues of Egypt, which (as some said) took place 





on Egyptian days; for it was asserted that there 
were minor plagues besides the ten.”’ 

Skeat also refers to Ellis’s edition of 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ from which 
source he takes several quotations. ¢See 
further ‘ The Ency. Brit.’ under ‘ Dismal.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Unlucky, fate’ul periods: I believe that 
some were times at which it was possible 
to foresee coming weather and, perhaps, 
otherwise unknown conditions. The repu- 
tation of the Egyptians for wisdom, running 
into sorcery, may have led to the days being 
called after them. We may remember 
Othello’s statement :— 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 
She was a charmer. 
Act III. se. iv. 
Schmidt glosses the word “ gipsy”’ in his 
‘Shakespeare Lexicon.’ 

Mention is made of ‘‘ Dies gyptiaci”’ in 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (vol. i. p. 38, 
vol. ii. p. 47). The first reference brings you to 
St. Paul’s Day (25 January), a point from 
which meteorological conditions may be 
discerned very far ahead. We are told that 
the day is called “‘ Dies Egyptiacus ” in an 
ancient calendar of the Church of Rome. 
At the second reference a quotation from 
Melton’s ‘ Astrologaster’ declares :— 

‘““The Christian faith is violated when, like a 
pagan and an apostate, any man doth observe 
those days which are called Egyptiaci, or the 
calends of Januarie, or any moneth, or day, or 
time, or yeere, eyther to travell, marry, or doe 
anything in.” 

The definition of “‘ Dies Egyptiaci ” in Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s valuable ‘Chronology of 
History’ runs :— 

** Certain days which were reputed unfortunate, 
according to an ancient superstition, on which it 
was considered wrong to be bled or to commence 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


any undertaking.” 
[C. C. B. also thanked for reply.) 


HERALDIC Query (11 S. xii. 118, 170).— 
Perhaps the following from, a well-known 
English authority may be of service to the 
MarRQuis DE ‘TOURNAY in answer to two 
out of the half-dozen names whose arms he 
inquires for :— 

4. Erard de la Marck, Bishop of Liége, 
1506.—In giving some examples of the arms 
borne by the Prince Bishops of Liége the 
late Dr. Woodward in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry ’ (1894), p. 299, states that Eber- 
hard von der Mark (de Sedan), Prince- 
Bishop (1506-38), used two white griffins as 
supporters to the quartered coat of the see, 
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on which the personal arms, Or, a fesse, 
chequy argent and gules, are placed en 
surtout. The quartered arms of the see are 
shown on the preceding page. 

5. Corneille de Berghes, Bishop of Liége, 
1538.—Dr. Woodward (p. 276) gives the 
personal arms of William de Berghes, fourth 
Archbishop of Cambray, who died in 1609, 
as Per fesse, A. (in chief) Per pale, (a) Sable, 
a lion rampant or (Brabant); (b) Or, three 
pallets gules (Mechlin). B. (in base) Vert, 
three mascles or (Bautersem). The whole 
beneath a chief of the Empire, the eagle 
charged on the breast with a@ label gules. 
The only external ornaments were the 
archiepiscopal cross and hat. 

It may well be that the Archbishop was 
of the same family as the Bishop of Liége 
asked for by your correspondent. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


4. Inthe magnificent Flemish glass from the 
dissolved Abbey of Herekenrode, which has 
for the last hundred years adorned the Lady 
Chapel of Lichfield Cathedral, there is a 
portrait of the Cardinal Evrard or Erard de 
la Marck, with his arms ensigned by a 
pastoral cross in pale and a Cardinal’s hat :— 
Or, from a fesse chequé arg. and gu. a demi- 
lion rampant issuant of the third, armed 
and langued of the second. 

S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


WaR AND THE Poets (11 S. xii. 158).— 
I rejoice to find that Iam not in a minority 
of one with regard to the sound of final r. 
Evidently Sr. Swirary would not have it 
entirely suppressed, and it seems that our 
poets shrink from such rimes as require its 
suppression. Yet I read in the latest 
treatise on the English language that I 
have seen (“A Guide to the English Lan- 
guage,’ London, Jack, 1915, p. 34): ‘‘ Final 
r has also ceased to be pronounced as a 
consonant, and has either been lost or 
survives as the vowel’’; and among the 
examples given are nz and war, the 
pronunciation being represented by the 
symbol for the sound of aw in saw. I 
do not question this statement so far as 
Southern English is concerned. My London 
friends tell me that they cannot dis- 
tinguish between law and lor, and they 
call the capital of Poland Wawsaw, when 
(as I am sorry to say sometimes happens) 
they do not say Wawsor. Even in this 
latter case they appear to be unconscious 
of the insrusive r sound in the second 
syllable. his sound is not so common 





where it is not wanted as its suppres- 
sion where formerly it was always heard ; 
but it is not uncommon here in North 
London, among people who cannot be 
regarded as uneducated. What is the 
explanation? Is it that ‘“ Nemesis will 
have her dues” ? Whatever the explana- 
tion, the fact remains, and it makes the 
general suppression of final 7 the more 
puzzling. 

Far, star, car, and words with the same 
vowel-sound being the commonest rimes 
to war, it did not require much courage in 
Mr. Kipling to rime it with are. Indeed, 
Ebenezer Elliott and George Meredith (to 
name nobody else) had done it before him. 

Cc. C. B. 


Surely there are more good rimes for war 
than St. SwiTHIn mentions. What of gore, 
roar, soar, sore, and tore ?_ It is also possible 
to make use of floor, hoar, lore, more, oar, pour, 
and even the place-name the Nore with 
certain contexts. 

That this does not exhaust the list is 
shown by some unpublished verses of my 
own which I venture to quote, with the 
explanation that ‘“‘ core of my heart” is 
an endearment oftener heard in Ireland than 
in Great Britain :— 

He was her heart’s own core, 
He was her hope and joy ; 
And war, grim, ravenous war, 
Has taken the boy. 
His was the laugh that was light, 
His were the eyes that were glad ; 
And now she dreams in the night 
Of gas and a tortured lad— 
Dreams of red, ruinous war, 
And, waking dank with sweat, 
Cries, ‘*Son, O son that I bore! 
When shall I forget?” 
The above contains two rimes for the word 
under discussion. Here is a third :— 
At midnight on the Eve of May 
It came, a sobbing breath, 
Across the sea, across the land, 
From the fearsome fields of death. 
At midnight on the Eve of May 
It shook a bolted door : 
**O, do you wake, or do you dream 
A heavy dream of war?” 
M. P. 


Your old and valued contributor Sr. 
SwITHIN remarks in effect that war as an 
end-word is nearly unmanageable. Or and 
for are incapable of such use also, though 
emperor might be dragged in, and conqueror. 
Without advancing far into the Alsatia of 
versifiers, hymnology to wit, I may note that 
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in ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers, before is|a shock to any critic with an ear for pure 


made to do duty. But let me cite a few 
instances from the poets, who are compelled 
in this case to go chiefly by the eye: 


As whena youth. bound for the Belgick warre, 

Takes leave of friends upon the Kentish shore ; 

Now are they parted, aud he sail'd so farre, 

They seen not now, and now are seen no more. 
Phineas Fletcher, ‘Purple Island,’ xi. 16. 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart their [thy] picture’s sight 

would bar. Shakespeare, Sonnet xlvi 


Till then thy war was but a civil War, 
For which to triumph none admitted are. 
Donne, ‘ Poems,’ p. 249, ed. 1669. (See also p. 379.) 





{ He] views astonish'd, from the hills afar, 
The floods descending. and the wat’ry war. 
Pope, ‘ Thebais,’ Il. 512-13. 


When leagued Oppression pour’d to Northern 
wars 
Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
Campbell, ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
[Who] launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar. 
Scott, 
In ii.-23, 24, he uses afar and far. 
Not to prolong a trifling subject, I end 
with the most successful solution of the 
problem that I know :— 


‘Marmion,’ i. 


Blockheads with Reason Men of Sense abhor ; 
But Fool ’gainst Fool is barb’rous Civil War. 
Prologue to ‘ Three Hours after Marriaga,’ 
perhaps by Pope. 
RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N. W. 


St. SwiITHIn is merciful when noting the 
difficulties presented to poets by the marked 
absence of good rimes for a word now on 
every poet’s pen, and does not refer to 
the really shocking and frequent outrages 
on good English which have been perpetrated 
in the last year in the interests of patriotism. 

I began by noting down sundry sorry 
attempts to link flower, thaw, roar, and the 
like, to the dominating word war. But I had 
to desist ; for the frequent failures to make 
the written word look like the one it was 
meant to jingle with gave so unpleasant an 
impression of vulgar pronunciation—even 
amongst well-known writers—that one pre- 


ferred to forget it. When Mrs. Browning 
took liberties with sound for the sake of 
sense, there was generally enough of fire 


and enthusiasm to make pedants forgive her 
atrocious rimes. But in the forty years 
sinee she charmed us against our own will, 
cockney speech has been gradually elimi- 
nated from English literature, and it gives 





English, purely pronounced, to realize from 
war poetry how defective many ot us still 
remain in the use of our own beautiful 
language. Ye ok. 
(Mr. J. T. Pace also thanked for reply.] 


CLERKS IN HOLY ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(11 S. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110, 130, 148, 16s, 
184).—iIn The Morning Post, 24 Aug., 1915, 
there is a letter published under the heading 

‘The Ancient Defence of England,’ signed 
by Mr. S. O. Addy. This letter forms a 

valuable contribution to the subject of the 
clergy as combatants, and the principal part 
of it should, I think, be ensh irined in 
“N. & Q. a 

‘The bishops and parish priests of England 
once headed the militia of their dioceses, or of 
their parishes. Three procfs of this statement 
may here sutfic e, though m: ny More ¢ ould be given. 
In 10: 56 Leofgar, Bishop of Tie reford, * forsook his 
chrism and his rood, and took to his spear and his 
sword, after his Heep nig: en and so went to the 
field against Griffin the Welsh King, and was there 
slain and his priests with him’ (‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,’ anno 1056). In 1188 Thurstan, Arch- 
bishop of York, called up every parish priest at 
the head of his parish rione rs, and won the Battle of 
the Standard (Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters,’ Sth ed., 
p. 182). In 1463 the English King wrote to the 
Archbishop of York to warn his clergy to be in 
defensible array at Durham to assist him in battle 


against the Scots (Raine’s * Priory of Hexham, 
vol. i. p. eviii). 

“Statements like these are illustrated and 
confirmed in various ways. Thus the Bayeux 


Tapestry represents Bishop Odo at the battle of 
Hastings on horseback, clad in full armour, with 
his mace in his hand, rallying the young troops. 
In the fourteenth century Langland writes of 
priests who hung bucklers, swords, and other 
weapons about their necks. A manuscript of this 
century exhibits a group of clergymen clad in 
blue tunie and red hose, with swords hanging 
from their belts. About a century ago soldiers 
were recruited in church. There are passages in 
Ordericus Vitalis and other writers which prove 
that in the eleventh century the parish priests 
of France led the inhabitants of their villages to 
battle. The English and French priest of this 
period was not unlike the Scandinavian god, who 
was chief, as well as priest, of his district, and 
whose liegemen had to follow him to battle when- 
ever he found it expedient to assert his power as a 
military leader.” 


A. L. HuMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
At the present time the Rev. W. E. 
Wingfield, Reserve of Officers, is serving 


on the active list of the Army as a Major 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, in which 
he had previously served for twenty-one 
years, prior to his retirement from the Army 
in 1907. He was ordained in 1909. 

J. H. Leste, Major R.A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED | his first-born—ah !”’ (A hang-on and gasp 
(11S. xii. 182).—(4) Ralph Trumbull: ; at_ climaxes, still common with _ illiterate 


Thomas earne notes on 18 Dec., 1706 
(‘ Collections,’ Oxf. Hist. Soe, i. 313): 
“Mr. Ralph Trumbull, Rector of Witney, | 
near Oxon, sent me a Coyn of Julia 
Mamma, of Silver.’ On 28 Feb. of the | 
next year he mentions “ Coyns”’ sent him 
by Trumbull. Abstracts of six letters from 
Trumbull to Hearne between 21 Nov., 1706, 
and 3 Juno, 1707, ave given in the Oxford 
edition of Hearne’s ‘Collections. For 
4 July, 1709, is a Latin note mentioning 
“oppidum Witney; ubi numm)s aliquot 
Romanos non ita pridem erutos fuisse a 

tadulpho Trum! yullo, A.M. tune temporis 
rectore, didici.” (Does “tune temporis ”’ 





imply that when Hearne wrote this he was | 
no longer rector ?) On 7 October of the | 


in referring to these coins, he 
speaks of “Mr. Trumbald (svc), 
of the Place.” Inside the top cover of 
Hearne’s note-book, No. xlv., amongst other 
memoranda, is written: ** What surname Mr. 
Ralph Trum)ull took upon him when lands 
were left to him ?”’ (Oxt. ed., iv. 187.) Does 
this account for a difficulty in ascertaining 
the date and place of his death ? Immedi- 
ately afterwards is ‘‘ Whether Dr. Charles 
Trumbull be still a Non-Juror ?”” Was Ralph 
Trumbull brother, or otherwise re lated, 
Sancroft’s chaplain, and to Pope’s_ early 
friend, Sir William Trumbull of asthamp- 
stead ? Hearne mentions Sir William more 
than once, and has memoranda about the 
history of the Trumbull family. On 9 Aug., 
1721, Hearne writes :— 

“Mr. Collins told me yesterday (and IT have 
heard the sime too from others) that Mr. Ralph 
Trumbull, late Rector of Witney, when young, 
was a very bright Man, tho’ Ww hen he became 
old, he grew du!l and stingy. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


BURLESQUE SERMON (11 S. xii. 68, 110).— 
This was the second of a pair written in the 
fifties by (or so attributed) Andrew Harper 
of Tennessee, who died an octogenarian late 
in the century. They travestied those 
preached on the Mississippi and its affluents 
by flatboat peddlers, who used to give lay 
sermons on Sundays (incidentally adver- 
tising their goods, like som? more famous) 
to the backwoodsmen, largely ‘‘ Hard-Shell 
Baptists,” as was this putative orator. 
The first was on the text, “ And he played 
on a harp of a thousand strings, sperits of 
just men made perfect”; the second, “ For 
they shall gnaw a file, and flee unto the 
mountains of Hepsidam, whar the lion 
roavesh and the wangdoodle mourneth for 


sam? yea*, 


tector | 


|exhorters.) The texts were “in the leds of 
|the Bible,” “somewhar ‘tween the ‘ust 
'chapter of the Book of Generations and the 
llast chapter of the Book of Rev olutions,” 
though he would not tell “ edzackly ”’ where 
Neither “‘sermon’’ was collected that I 
know of—except in an 1860 anthology 
called ‘The Harp of a Thousand Strings.’ 
There must be copies in some U.S. libraries, 
but I personally know of none, and but one 
in private hands—distant. The first, how- 
ever, has been reprinted in vol iii. of a set 
entitled ‘ The Speaker’s Garland and Literary 
Bouquet,’ Philadelphia, 1905. If Lvucts 
will send me his address, I will try to help 
him out on both. ForREST MORGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


BomBay GENTLEMEN OF 1792: SAMPLER 
VeRSES (11 S. xii. 94, 164).—Sv. SwitHrn’s 
reply has recalled to my memory a song | 
used to sing when a girl at school some fifty 
years ago. It was as follows :— 

Ding-dong, my passing bell! ; 
Farewell, my brother. 

Ill be buried in the old churchyard 
Reside of my dear mother. 

My coffin shall be black ; 
Six angels at my back: 

Two to watch and two to pray, 
And two to carry my soul away. 

When I’m dead and in my grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 

This little stone shall tell my name 
When I am quite forgotten. 

Mary Smithers is my name, 
England is my nation ; 

Heaven is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 

The tune also comes back to memory, and 
enables me to be sure of the order of the 
verses. It was a kind of rhythmical chant, 
and we used to sing it slowly, as befitted 
the nature of the words. From the third 
line of the third verse, it is plain that it was 
orginally intended to be put on a grave 
stone. Ishould think St. SwrrHrn’s sampler 
verses were adapted from the tombstone 
inscription, a; the latter is considerably 
the longer. The song is not particularly 
suitvble for children, but I do not think we 
trou dled very much about that. M. R. 


CAPTURE OF TRINCOMALEE (ll S. xii. 
28, 76, 126).—I quote as follows from 
Percival’s * Account of the Island of Ceylon,’ 





published in 1803. The author, Capt. 
Percival of the 19th Foot, arrived in Ceylon 
shortly after the capture of Colombo in 1796, 
accompanied General Hay MacDowall on his 
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embassy to Kandy in 1800, and left the 
island shortly after his return from Kandy. 
He must have personally known General 
MacDowall, who had been in garrison at 
Trincomalee in 1782. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that he should make a mistake as 
to the composition of that garrison when 
collecting information for his book :— 

**Soon after the capture of Trincomalie, the 
English admiral judged it necessary to sail to 
the roads of Madras for repairs. While these 
were completing, it was understood that the 
French admiral Suffrein had formed a design to 
retake it: and about 200 men of the Forty- 
Second Regiment....were to 
inforce the garrison....”’ 

But the Rev. FraANK PENNY says :— 

“The 42nd Regiment was not in Madras at 
this period....The garrison was... .strengthened 
by the arrival from Madras of 200 men of H.M.’s 
78th Regiment.” 

A possible explanation is that of Cox. C. J. 
DURAND, that ‘the 73rd Regiment was the 
2nd Battalion of the Black Watch... .they 
were in the Madras Presidency at the time.” 
But this would necessitate the substitution 
of “73rd” for Mr. PENNy’s “‘78th.”’ So far 
as my interpretation of the ‘ Monthly Return 
of Troops in the Garrisons of Trincomalie, 
&e.,’ is concerned it would not matter, for 
“73°? in a faded and blurred eighteenth- 
century document might pass as easily for 
98”? as anight **'78.”” 

The question seems to require further 
elucidation. Penry LEwIs. 


despatched re- 


THe Cuckoo 1s Fork-Lore (11 S. xii. 
182).—‘ A Bit o’ Love’ is not always on 
hand, and I have applied at two libraries, 
in vain, to find what it is that Mr. 
Galsworthy has put into the mouths of 
West-Country folk which is out of keeping 
with probability. Would that M. P. had 
given a quotation! I have about me a 
deluge of lore anent the cuckoo, which I 
have not time to sift or to summarize. I 
may say that, though I do not believe that 
the cuckoo is wholly approved of by 
rustics, it is somewhat of a favourite, being 
welcome as the harbinger of spring, and 
honoured as a bird which knows when you 
will be married, and how long you have to 
live. Its social habits it is impossible for 
gentle or simple to applaud, and it was 
Shakespeare who said ‘‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
was unpleasing to the married ear; and 
one may suspect that he learnt that, and not 
out of a book, in Warwickshire. It is too 





much to say that the cuckoo “ is a bird of | 
good omen to country people wherever it is | 
heard.” In Perigord they tell you that a) 


man will be idle all the year after if he should 
hear the bird call, for the first time, before 
breakjasi. To avoid the doom he must at 
the first note put road-dust on his head. 
That man in all likelihood does not weleome 
“Cuckoo ! cuckoo !”’ very gladly. 

Sr. SwiItTHrn. 


I think that Mr. GatswortHy was 
quite justified in his assumption that a West- 
Country farmer would be familiar with the 
association of the cuckoo with marital 
unfaithfulness. He might even have sung : 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 

Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, cuckoo: O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 
* Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ Act V. se. ii. 

It is not at all an unusual thing for the 
term “a regular cuckoo’ to be applied to 
somebody who is easily gullible. 

Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Chatto & 
Windus), 1890, p. 417, has :— 

‘Of the word ‘Cuckold.’—It is not easy to 
understand how it has come about that this word, 
which is generally derived from cuculus (a cuckoo), 
has been assigned to the injured husband, for it 
seems more properly to belong to the adulterer, the 
cuckoo being well known to be the bird that de- 
posits its eggs in other birds’ nests. 

“The Romans apparently used cucu/us in its 
proper sense of pe oly with equal propriety 
calling the cuckold himself curruca, or hedge- 
sparrow, which bird is well-known to adopt the 
other’s spurious offspring. 

“The cuckoo, says Johnson in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
is said to suck the eggs of other birds, and lay her 
own to be hatched in their place: from which 
practice it was usual to alarm a husband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling ‘ cuckoo,’ 
which by mistake was in time applied to the 


husband.” 
Wo. H. PEET. 


DEDICATION OF Lapy CuHaPEL (11 S. xii. 
160, 205).—The parish church of Gateshead, 
built c. 1100, is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary; and in 1330 Alan, the priest of 
Gateshead, founded a chantry of the Virgin 
in the north porch of the church. The 
foundation charters are still preserved in the 
vestry. M. H. Donpps. 


Cot. GEoRGE BopeEns (11 S. xi. 267, 477; 
xl. 17).—The name of Col. George Bodens 
appears in the Army List till 1785, but 
disappears in 1786. He reached the rank 
of colonel on 19 Feb., 1762. Did he die in 
the vear 1785 ? Horace BLeEACKLEY. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS: THE Bust OF 
JoHN Rocers (11 S. xii. 180) in St. John’s 
Church, Deritend, Birmingham, has _ the 
following inscription on the pedestal :— 

This monument 
was erected Oct. 20%, 1883 
by public subscription 
in grateful memory of 
John Rogers, M.A. 
born in Deritend A.p. 1500 
Translator and in part Reviser of 
Mathew’s Bible 
placed by authority in all churches 1537. 
He was leader also of the 
Noble army of Martyrs 
in Queen Mary’s reign 
and was burnt in Smithfield, London, A.p. 1555. 
J. W. Smith) yea, W. C. Badger, M.A. 
S. Smith J Wardens Minister 

There is an illustration of the bust in Mr. 
Robert K. Dent’s ‘ Making of Birmingham,’ 
1894, p. 11. Howarp S8. PEARSON. 


* BatH’”’? MONTAGUE (11 S. xii. 139).—A 
brief account of this actor will be found at 
p. 51 of Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography,’ 
New Series. 

During the latter part cf his life he 
occupied the position of prompter at the 
Sheffield Theatre, and died in that town 
1 Feb., 1869. Frobably The Era of that 
period may contain further particulars. 

He had a son, William Montague, who 
was also an actor. Wm. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Scotr REcorps aT THE WaR OFFICE 
(11 S. xii. 173).—The information desired 
regarding Thomas Scott and his family will 
be found in the ‘Genealogical Memoirs of 
the Family of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., of 
Abbotsford,’ published by the Grampian 
Club in 1877; while an account of the 
McCullochs of Ardwall appears in the earlier 
editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

J. R.A. 


QUOTATIONS ON DEATH (11 S. xii. 161).— 
2. Is directly borrowed from Bacon :— 


‘* And by him, that svoke onely as a Philo- 
sopher, and Naturall Man, it was well said: 
Pompa Mortis magis terret, quam Mors ipsa. 
Groanes and Convulsions, and a discoloured Face, 
and Friends weeping, and Blackes, and Obsequies, 
and the like, shew Death Terrible.’’-—See Bacon’s 


‘ Essayes,’ ed. 1625, ‘Of Death’ (‘‘ Golden 
Treasury ”’ Series, 1871). 
T. F. D. 


JoHN CAMDEN HomTteNn (11 S. xi. 357; xii. 
13, 147).—A passage relating to the death of 
Thomas Chatterton in Brook Street, Holborn, 
in 1770, which mentions the exhibition of 
the well-known subject-painting by Wallis 





at Manchester in 1857, is quoted in‘ Old 
and New London,’ vol. ii. p. 547 (by Walter 
Thornbury), as taken from “Mr. Hotten’s 
* Adversaria.’”” Was ‘ Adversaria ’ a separate 
publication, or a heading of contributions 
by Hotten to The Literary Gazette, The 
Parthenon, or The London Review, 1862-6, 
which are noticed in the article upon him 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ ? F H. 


Notes on Books, 


Roumanian Bird and Beast Stories. By M. Gaster 
(Sidgwick & Jackson for the Folk-Lore Society, 
No. LXXV., 10s. 6d. net.) 

THIs is a book which we have pleasure in re- 
commending with some special emphasis to the 
attention of our readers. Dr. Gaster, in a highly 
interesting and suggestive Introduction, sets out 
the theory that the origin of these tales—which 
appear now for the first time outside their native 
country—is to be sought in the spread and under- 
ground survival of Gnosticism—or, to be more 
precise, of Manicheanism. The system of beliefs 
from which they spring may be taken to have 
had a range conterminous with Arianism and the 
rule of the Goths, though its relation to these 
cannot be said to be made out. 

The theory itself requires more discussion, and 
more support from evidence, than the author 
has been able to give in his pages. What he 
does give is not always very clearly stated nor well 
connected up, and in one instance at least he 
expresses himself so obscurely that most readers 
will take him to have made a blunder, and we 
ourselves confess to not understanding him. He 
says on p. 41: “‘ Yet the mendicant friars were 
able to exercise a tremendous influence upon 
the people, and, helped by other political powers, 
they were able to create a movement which led 
up to the Crusades.” 

Nevertheless, the main idea is pregnant with 
possibilities, and Dr. Gaster may claim to have 
rendered further service in disposing pretty 
conclusively of the error of supposing that super- 
stitions and rites of a childish character, still to 
be found among the folk, are survivals of extreme 
antiquity. and the more childish the older. He 
shows well and clearly how the welter of nations 
in Eastern and Central Europe; how the known 
changes of thought and religion; how the struggle 
between the Catholic Church and the divers 
heresies, must have operated to obstruct the- 
transmission from one generation to another of 
those myths and religious traditions belonging 
to the heathen world which had not been safely 
enshrined in literature. It has become a common- 
place to derive the quasi-worship of saints among 
Catholics direct from the worship of many gods 
in heathendom, and writer after writer has com- 
placently assured us that Mary is but another 
name for Isis. We believe that here, too, fuller 
information and closer study along the lines 
Dr. Gaster indicates will produce considerable 
modifications of cut-and-dried views. It will, 
we think, be seen not only that the account of a 
folk-tale as a survival from days of primitive 
barbarism is improbable rather than not; but 
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also that the earrying-over of ideas from one 
religious system to that which has succeeded it 
in a given area is not so simple or so common a 
matter as has often been supposed. And there- 
with may come a wholesome suspicion of the 
survival, among peoples not overburdened with 
literature, not of the folk-tales—tels, quels—of their 
fathers, but of the power to invent them. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see that a lively 
belief in the supernatural as equally real with the 
world of sense would, if it included a belief in 
independent and warring principles of good and 
evil, readily produce stories. The duality of 
the world—heretical though the conception be— 
mikes, at any rate, for incident. That the tales 
should take up animals on to the same plane as 
men occupy is not difficult either to understand. 
In fact, we think that Dr. Gaster expends almost 
more wonder and curiosity than are necessary 
upon this failure to differentiate clearly between 
animal and human, taking it also just a thought 
too literally. The same fundamental attitude 
may be seen to this day in our own country in 
any person who has much to do with animals, ‘and 
has ‘‘a way with them’ —partic ularly if he 
has never been educated,” or has forgotten 
thoroughly enough what education was given 
him. What is lacking, for the making of stories, 
would seem to be the cogent belief in the super- 
natural. 

Dr. Gaster tells 
tales and legends are 


us that these Rumanian 
“believed in implicitly.” 
He even goes so far as to say, “ They form an 
integral part—I feel almost inclined to say they 
form an exclusive part—of the popular religious 
belief of the folk.’” We cannot tell what is meant 
by ‘an exclusive part,” and we certainly think 
that the Rumanian folk must have some reli- 
gious beliefs not actually contained in these tales, 
for the tales themselves postulate such. But, 
despite our perplexity as to that point, we may 
gladly recognize the clearness and liveliness which 
‘‘ good faith’? has imparted to these, often very 
witty, inventions. 

The stories themselves are, indeed, delightful: 
worth reading and re-reading for their own sake, 
apart from their quasi-scientific interest as folk- 
lore.’ Dr. Gaster points out, with a just appre- 
ciation, their moral honesty and purity. But 
these reside, as it were, in their nature ; they do 
not inculeate any moral for the most part. Accord- 
ing to the arrange ment in this book, we have first 
what Dr. Gaster calls ‘* creation legends ’’—stories 
in which the origin of som? beast, bird, or insect 
is imputed to the action of God or of the Devil: 
then legends connected with characters in Scrip- 
ture; and then what are more like fairy-tales 
than the rest. A good deal of this material stands 
alone; but where comparison may be made 
with examples in other collections ‘of tales, Dr. 
Gaster gives chapter and verse for these in the 
prop-r place. 

As to their immediate derivation, some of the 
stories were learnt by our author in his youth, 
and the greater number have been extracted from 
Rumanian collections. Besides those of three 
Appendixes, we have no fewer than 119 items; and 
included among them are a few carols,of which 
ene in part icular—the ‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul 
after Death ’—is arresting. both forits poetry and 
forits curious and significant symbolism. It recalls 
Ygdrasil, but we ourselves are rather inclined to 
see in it original native wonder at the mysterious 











aspect of some great tree by the waterside— 
quickened, be it remembered, by belief in the 
supernatural—than any derivation frem_ the 
well-known Northern myth. Half a dozen titles 
may give our readers some idea of the quality 
of the tales themselves: § W hy is the Bee busy 
and the Spider sullen?’ Why does the Cuckoo 
lead a restless life?’ ‘Why has a Snake no 
tail?’ ‘Where did the Swan come from?’ 
‘The story of the Fox and his bagful of wits and 
the one-witted Hedgehog.’ ‘ The story of Man 
and his Years. 


*‘LINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 


AT this time, when Italy is making gallant 
efforts to recover the Italian-speaking population 
from Austrian dominance, the following extract 
from a recent number of our Parisian contemporary 
will be read with interest :— 

“ PItalia para da sé (\xxi. 418; 
écrivain italien, Ernesto Masi, dans son livre 
intitulé ‘ Il segreto del re Carlo Alberto > (Bologne, 
1891), dit que le Roi prononga ces mots dans un 
Conseil des Ministres, en 1845. Mais Piersilvestro 
Leopardi, qui fut, en 1848, envoyé extraordinaire 
et ministre plénipotentiaire du Roi des Deux- 
Siciles prés la Cour de Sardaigne, raconte que 
dans une audience qu'il eut du Roi, le 12 juin, celui- 
ci lui dit: * ‘* On m’a attribué ces mots: L’ Italia 
fara da sé. Je ne les ai pas prononcés, mais je 
les ai acceptés.”” On ne pouvait rien dire de plus 
a propos’ (‘ Narra Zioni storiche,’ Turin, 1856). 

‘Ces mots sont contenus, avec une légére 
modification, dans la phrase suivante de la 
Proclamation adressée par Charles Albert aux 
‘Peuples de la Lombardie et de la Vénétie,’ en 
date de Turin, 23 mars, 1848 : 

“Nous seconderons vos justes désirs, con- 
fiants” dans l’aide de ce Dieu qui est visiblement 
avee nous, de ce Dieu qui a donné a I'Italie 
Pie IX., de ce Dieu qui, par de si merveilleuses 
impulsions, mit l’Italie en mesure d’ agir par elle- 
méme (pose U' Italia in grado di far da sé).’ 

‘Je résume ce qui précéde du livre ‘ Chi Vha 
detto ?’ de Giuseppe Fumagalli (Milan, 1915). 
En définitive, on ne sait pas au juste qui a dit le 
premier L’ Italia fara da sé. 

“Comte DE RONZAGLIE.”’ 


Ixii. 17).—Un 





MNotics to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written tne name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the valur 
of old books and other objects or as to the means ¢ 
disposing of them. 

H. S. BRANDRETH (‘‘ Naturam expellas furca ”’).— 
Horace, Ep. I. x. 24. 

M. iL. R. Brestar (“ Hope-Scott, and Glad- 
stone ’).—There is a long account of J. R. Hope- 
Scott in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ He married 
Lockhart’s only daughter. 

CLERKS IN Horny Orprers As COMBATANTS.— 
Mr. CHARLES E. Stratton of Boston, Mass., writes 
that ‘Bishop Polk of Virginia,” on p. 87, should 
be Bishop Polk of Louisiana. 











